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the early mornings over the rivers. Over the Nile delta,
however, quite heavy mists form and blow over at dawn,
so that you can hardly see an inch on the aerodrome
at Heliopolis. They normally clear away during the
morning.

The glare off the mud plain of Iraq is trying to the
eyes; it seems to bounce up off the scorched ground and
hit you. Most people find it comforting to wear dark-
tinted glasses. If you go out in the middle of the day
when there is a hot wind blowing, your eyeballs feel as if
a hot iron were near them; and this is why dark glasses
are all the more protection. When flying you do not feel
the glare in the same way, although personally I found
that I saw better if I wore lightly tinted goggles. If one
were sitting in the shade on a hot day, one felt as if one
would like to assume a state of nature if decency allowed,
and a bath towel and tie-pin was an excellent rig in private.
But in the sun it was protection that was needed. The
Bedou know this well and don their thick woollen abbas
or cloaks, some of which have a hood which they can pull
up over their heads if necessary. In summer the pilots
usually flew in a flannel shirt open at the neck, over which
a spine pad was worn. This was a strip of thick material,
sometimes lined with red to blank off injurious sun rays,
which buttoned on to the back of the shirt. On the head
was worn a flying topee, which looked like an ordinary
sun helmet except that the brim was cut down so as to
avoid being blown off in the wind. The pilot was, how-
ever, so well screened in a Vernon that an ordinary service
topee could be worn back to front with comfort. The
brim then made an efficient shield for the eyes from the
glare of the upper sky. In winter the pilots wore the
same clothes as they would when flying in England*